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all the "bullion, "silver plate, and silver coin they "brought
with them, and were there to receive English coin where-
with to carry on their trade.308 But if foreign money was
not to be brought in, it was again and again enacted that
English money should not be taken out without special
license of the king.109 Englishmen about to travel abroad
were to take their money to the king's Exchange at the
port of embarkation, and were there to receive its equivalent
in foreign money. But special license to take English
money was certainly given in exceptional cases, where the
merchants were able to prove to the satisfaction of the
Government that such permission was necessary for their
business. The prohibition went beyond the exportation of
coin, and included silver in plate or in any other form; and
to this Edward III., in 1335, looking forward to his new
coinage, added vessels of gold. Such measures seem, at first
sight, remarkably like those prompted by the " mercantile "
theory in the sixteenth century, when the policy of the
Government was directed towards increasing the national
store of the precious metals. But throughout the legislation
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there is no trace of
any desire to increase the amount of gold and silver in the
country; its one motive is to retain within England the
currency that had with so much trouble been created.110 The
only enactment that seems at all of mercantilist colour is that
in a statute of 1340, that exporters of wool shall give surety
to import within three months and bring to the king's
exchange for every sack of wool, silver to the value of two
marks.111 But this may be regarded as an awkward device for
securing for the royal mints the bullion necessary to replace
the wear and tear of the currency, rather than as a deliberate
plan for increasing the stock of silver in the country. The
later " mercantilism," whether in the earlier form which aimed